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body of evidence indicating that the mother's working outside the home tends to have a salutary effect on girls, but may exert a negative influence on boys. The findings for girls are not only firmer, but point to the nature of the underlying process involved. The relevant studies have been carefully and comprehensively reviewed by Hoffman (1980). The results indicate that daughters from families in which the mother worked tended to admire their mothers more, had a more positive conception of the female role, and were more likely to be independent (Banducci, 1967; Baruch, 1972; Below, 1969; Douvan, 1963; Peterson, 1958; Smith, 1969).
None of these trends was apparent for boys. Instead, the pattern of findings, especially in recent investigations, suggests that the mother's working outside the home is associated with lower academic achievement for sons in middle-class but not in low-income families (Banducci, 1967; Brown, 1970; Gold and Andres, 1978b, 1978c; Gold et al., 1979). In several of these same studies, daughters of working mothers obtained slightly higher scores than daughters of mothers who remained at home, but the differences were not significant, nor were they qualified by social class. It will be recalled that a similar tendency for maternal employment to have a negative influence on the development of boys was apparent in investigations conducted as far back as the 1930s (Hand, 1957; Hoffman, 1959; Mathews, 1934).
An indication of the more precise nature and early course of this sex difference comes from the preliminary results of a study currently being conducted by the senior author and his colleagues with a sample of 150 two-parent families with young children (Bronfenbrenner et al., 1982). Toward the end of a lengthy open-ended interview, parents were asked independently to give a free description of their three-year-old child. The descriptions were then subjected to a content analysis that yielded, among other measures, an index of the extent to which the child had been portrayed in favorable terms. The results revealed a highly significant, complex, but consistent pattern: The least attractive picture was painted by full-time working mothers of boys. Yet, the most en-thi siastic protrayal of daughters was given by mothers in this same full-time employment group. In contrast, the least flattering descriptions of girls came from mothers who did not work outside the home. Finally, the most positive evaluation of all was accorded to boys by mothers who worked only part time.
Next to employment status, the most powerful demographic factor affecting the mother's description of the child was her education. In general, less schooling resulted in a less positive picture. In the case of boys the profile for maternal work status remained unchanged, but for